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is no longer felt as a distinct word, it has not as yet
been affected by phonetic corruption; and in Spanish
it is sometimes used as a distinct word, though even
then it cannot be said to have retained its distinct
meaning. Thus, instead of saying, f clarainente,
coneisamente y elegantemente,' it is more elegant to
say in Spanish, ' elara, coneisa y elegante mente.'

It is difficult to form any conception of the extent to
which the whole surface of a language may be altered
by what we have just described as phonetic change.
Think that in the French vin-yt you have the same
elements which exist in deux and dix; that the second
part of the French douse, twelve, represents the Latin
decim in lluodcciin; that tlio final eidv of trente was
originally the Latin <jlfd<i in triyinta, Spanish treinta,
wliich ginta was again a derivation and abbreviation
of the Sanskrit dawa or dasat, ten. Then consider
how early this phonetic disease must have broken out.
For in the same manner as vinyt in French, veinta in
Spanish, and venti in Italian presuppose the more
primitive vtyinti which we find in Latin, so does this
Latin wtyinti, together with the Greek cikotti, arid the
Sanskrit vimsati presuppose an earlier language
from which they are in turn derived, and in which,
previous to V'tgint't, there must have been a more
primitive form dv'i-tjintl, and previous to this again,
another compound as clear and intelligible an the
Chinese enl-sh^ consisting of the ancient Aryan
names for two, dvi, and ten, da.sati. Such is the
virulence of this phonetic change, that it will some-
times eat away the whole body of a word, and leave
nothing behind but decayed fragments. Thus